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II. 
CAMPAIGN NOTES IN TURKEY-1877-78 * 



The campaign naturally divides itself into three periods : 

1. From the crossing of the Pruth to the passage of the Danube, 
April 24 to June 27, 1877. 

2. From the passage of the Danube to the fall of Plevna, June 
28 to December 10, 1877. 

3. From the fall of Plevna to the signature of the armistice at 
Adrianople, December 11 to January 31, 1878. 

Each of these periods has its own characteristics. 

Fibst Period. 

The mobilization of six army corps, each to consist of twenty- 
four battalions of one thousand men, eighteen squadrons of one hun- 
dred and fifty men, and twelve batteries of eight guns, was ordered 
on November 13, 1876, and completed on the 27th. Two corps 
were scattered along the Black Sea coast, and the other four con- 
centrated about Kischineff, in Bessarabia, fifty miles from the Pruth. 
Subsequently nine more army corps were ordered to be mobilized, 
but of these only three were destined for the " Army of the South," 
under command of the Grand Duke Nicholas. It was therefore 
contemplated to invade Turkey with seven army corps, or a maxi- 
mum of two hundred and ten thousand men, which, by the usual 
sickness at the beginning of a campaign, details for special duty, 

* The following article, a3 far as page 475, is in substance a reproduction of an 
official report, dated March 31, 1878, which I sent to the Government from San 
Stefano, where I was at that time attached to the Russian headquarters in the 
capacity of military attacM of the United States, having been sent abroad for the 
purpose of observing the war, and having been constantly with the Russian troops 
since the previous month of August. It is published with the permission of the War 
Department. 
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guards, etc., would be reduced to one hundred and eighty thousand 
before a single shot could be fired. The Turks subsequently put 
two hundred and fifty thousand effectives in the field in Europe ; 
and it was this terrible mistake of under-estimating the strength of 
their opponents which, more than any other cause, contributed to 
bring about the reverses and checks which Russia sustained after 
crossing the Danube. 

War was declared on the 24th of April, and, crossing the Pruth 
at three points on the same date, the Grand Duke pushed his army 
forward through Roumania ; four corps to and beyond Bucharest, 
two corps following them in reserve, and one corps crossing into the 
Dobrudja. Moltke says, in his " History of the Campaign of 1829," 
that the Dobrudja would be the line of future Russian invasions, 
but the circumstances upon which this opinion was based were 
wholly revolutionized when the Russians lost control of the Black 
Sea in 1856. It still, however, furnished a ready outlet for an 
attack upon the Russian communications, and, in order to forestall 
this, it was at once occupied by one army corps. 

The bulk of the army traversed Roumania, a distance of nearly 
four hundred miles by the roads, in forty days, and concentrated on 
the Danube opposite Nikopolis in the early days of June. There was 
but one line of railroad, and that one a single track, with insuffi- 
cient terminal facilities, and of different gauge from the Russian 
railroads ; it was used principally to transport material, the greater 
part of the troops marching by road. The spring was an unusually 
wet one, the roads were flooded, bridges carried away, etc. ; so that, 
all difficulties considered, this march was as rapid as could be ex- 
pected. Arrived in front of the Danube, a further delay was oc- 
casioned in constructing and transporting boats and rafts for the 
passage. But finally, after demonstrating at Nikopolis, the river 
was passed at Sistova on the 27th of June, in a very brilliant man- 
mer, and with a loss of only eight hundred men. 

Second Period. 

Relying upon the traditional Turkish mode of warfare for the 
past two centuries, i. e., the defensive behind fortifications of some 
sort, the Russian staff had formed the following plan of campaign, 
viz. : to post strong bodies of men on the lines of the Jantra and 
Vid, and to advance as between two walls over the Balkans to 
Adrian ople. Accordingly, Gourko was immediately sent forward 
with an advance guard of ten thousand men of all arms, to seize 
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and hold a passage in the Balkans ; two corps were sent to the left 
flank (line of the Jantra), one corps to follow Gourko, one corps to 
the right flank (line of the Vid), and two corps in reserve to he 
used according to circumstances. 

The line of the Jantra was secured without much difficulty. 

The passage in the Balkans was secured by Gourko in a most 
brilliant manner; the history of his movements from July 7th, 
when he left the Danube, to the capture of the Shipka Pass on 
July 17th, as well as his subsequent retreat before the vastly 
superior forces of Suleiman Pasha, forms a model example of an 
expedition of this kind. 

On the right flank, the Ninth Corps, under Krudener, captured 
the fortress of Mkopolis with all its garrison on the 16th of July, 
and then immediately turned toward Plevna to secure the line of 
the Vid. But the advance guard arrived a few days after that of 
Osman Pasha, who was coming from Widdin, and it was badly 
beaten in the streets of the town on the 20th. The rest of the 
corps was then brought to Plevna, and, assisted by parts of the 
Eleventh Corps, on July 30th it attacked such fortifications as the 
Turks had meanwhile constructed outside the town. It was disas- 
trously repulsed with great loss. 

To attempt to continue the advance while Osman's army remained 
at Plevna was impossible ; yet, not enough troops could be concen- 
trated to crush Osman without abandoning Shipka and the Jantra, 
against which course there were strong political reasons, viz., the 
fear that the Bulgarians north of the Balkans would be massacred, 
as so many of those on its southern slope had been after Gourko's 
retreat. It was then realized what a mistake had been made in 
under-estimating the strength of the Turks ; and the Guards, the 
Grenadiers, and five divisions of the Line (one hundred and forty-five 
battalions in all) were ordered to the Danube, and one hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand men of the reserve were called out to replace 
the losses already sustained and to be ready to supply those of the 
future ; and, as some time must elapse before these reenforcements 
could arrive, an appeal was made to Roumania for her army of 
thirty-five thousand men which was ready to cross the Danube. 

For the next four months the whole campaign turned on the 
capture of Plevna, the troops on the left flank and at Shipka simply 
remaining on the defensive, sustaining most violent though ill-con- 
certed attacks of the Turks, against which they succeeded in holding 
their ground, though with great losses. 
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By the 1st of September the Roumanians and two Russian divis- 
ions having arrived, and there being no prospect of more reenf orce- 
ments for some weeks, another move was made on Plevna, where 
meanwhile the Turks had not only received reenf orcements, but had 
worked incessantly upon their fortifications. The assaults were 
made on the 11th of September and resulted in a terrible repulse 
and the loss of eighteen thousand men. Having failed in three 
assaults upon Plevna, and having lost nearly thirty thousand men 
therein, the Russians now determined to sit down in front of it, to 
fortify their own positions, and then gradually to begin extend- 
ing their right and left flanks so as to complete the investment. 
The Commander-in-chief having, with the Emperor's approval, deter- 
mined to begin a siege of Plevna, General Todleben, the hero of 
Sevastopol, was summoned from St. Petersburg as the most com- 
petent engineer to direct the siege. "With the arrival of the Guard 
in October, the redoubts in Osman's rear were carried, and a circle 
of investment was tightly formed. The place was finally starved 
out, and, after a vigorous sortie on the 10th of December, its whole 
garrison surrendered. 

Third Pekiod. 

From the Fall of Plevna to the Armistice at Adrianople. — After 
Plevna had been invested in October, there were more troops in its 
vicinity than were absolutely necessary to hold the line of invest- 
ment. A portion of the Guard had therefore been sent, under 
Gourko, toward the Balkans on the Sofia road, to oppose any force 
that might come to its relief. By a series of well-planned move- 
ments and hard marching, Gourko, with very slight loss, had ma- 
noeuvred the Turks out of all their positions in the foot-hills, and 
had established himself in front of their main position on the crest 
of the mountains. 

The fall of Plevna, therefore, found the troops on the left flank 
and at Shipka substantially in the same positions as during the sum- 
mer, Gourko in front of the Turks on the mountains near Sofia, 
and seventy thousand men (Russians) disposable at Plevna. Win- 
ter had just set in, the roads were wellnigh impassable, the bridges 
across the Danube were sure soon to break with the ice, and there was 
not a great supply of provisions south of the Danube. The Turks 
had fifty thousand men in the quadrilateral, thirty thousand at Ship- 
ka, twenty-five thousand at Sofia, and a reserve whose numbers are 
not accurately known at Constantinople. If the Russians advanced, 
vol. cxxviii. — no. 270. 30 
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military principles led one to suppose that the Turks would leave 
thirty thousand men in the quadrilateral, fifteen thousand each near 
Sofia and Shipka to oppose the advance as much as possible, and 
put fifty thousand men into the extensive fortifications of Adrian- 
ople — withdrawing to the same point their own supplies and as 
much as possible of those of the country. The Russians would ar- 
rive there in the dead of winter, with a line of communications 
almost if not quite untenable, over a high range of mountains, and 
Plevna could be repeated under circumstances tenfold more diffi- 
cult for the Russians. The prudent military course was therefore 
advised, by a certain portion of the Grand Duke's staff, including 
General Todleben, viz., to put the troops in winter quarters at the 
northern base of the Balkans on the few chaussees, and to begin an 
energetic siege of Rustchuk. But various political considerations 
of the very highest importance (viz., to give the Turks no time to 
recuperate, and to prevent the war from falling into the hands of 
diplomacy and probable foreign intervention) induced the Grand 
Duke to resolve to carry on the advance at all costs, and in spite 
of all the difficulties of the season and of the topography. The force 
about Plevna was therefore distributed to Gourko at Orkhanie and 
to Radetzky at Shipka, and orders were given to advance at once. 
The Turks then hastily withdrew twenty thousand men from the 
quadrilateral, but, instead of posting them at Adrianople, sent them 
toward Sofia, where they shared the fate of those they came to assist. 

Gourko passed the Balkans near Sofia in the last week in Decem- 
ber, and, though owing to the depth of the snow he failed to cap- 
ture the army in front of him, he pursued it with the utmost energy, 
and finally captured all its artillery near Philippopolis on the 17th 
of January, and completely routed and dispersed it over the Rho- 
dope Mountains toward the iEgean. 

Radetzky crossed the Balkans on both sides of the Shipka Pass 
during the first week in January, and, after a brilliant assault by 
Skobeleff at Cenovo on the 9th, he bagged the entire Turkish force 
of thirty-six thousand men. 

The whole Turkish defense, therefore, went down with a crash ; 
and at the end of January they signed an armistice, surrendering 
the Danube side of the quadrilateral of fortresses, and all the de- 
fenses of Constantinople, and allowing the Russians to advance to 
the gates of that city, and to revictual their army through the ports 
on the Black Sea. The Grand Duke's resolution had attained the 
success to which its boldness entitled it. 
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I have thus indicated in outline the main features of the cam- 
paign in Europe, on which, in spite of the capture of Kars and 
other successes in Asia, the whole war depended. It only remains 
to state a few of the more prominent impressions which were ac- 
quired by personal observation of the campaign. The fighting 
material of both armies was excellent. Both the Russian and Turk- 
ish soldiers showed the highest bravery, patience, and obedience, 
and on the part of the Russians a stolid indifference to temporary 
disasters, and to hardships such as few wars offer. The Turkish 
regimental and company officers were ignorant and almost worth- 
less, having the same bravery as their men, but being in no way 
superior to them. The Russian officers of the same grade were 
well instructed in their professional routine duties, but outside of 
the Guard they were somewhat lacking in intelligence and general 
education, as compared with the standard in our own service. 

In armament the Turks had a slight superiority. Their steel 
breech-loading artillery from Krupp's factory is unsurpassed for 
lightness and accuracy, though its efficiency was greatly diminished 
by lack of reserve draught-horses (of which Turkey furnishes hard- 
ly any), and by the failure to provide a sufficient quantity of shrap- 
nel. In small-arms the great body of their troops had the Peabody- 
Martini (made by the Providence Tool Company of Rhode Island), 
a most admirable weapon ; and the Snider, which a few of their 
troops had, is a very serviceable arm, far superior to the Krenk 
gun of the Russians. 

The Russian artillery, bronze breech-loaders, was heavier than 
that of the Turks for similar calibers, and the metal of many pieces 
was ruined by rapid firing ; it is now being replaced as rapidly as 
possible by the Krupp system. 

The Guards, Grenadiers, Rifle Brigades, and two or three divis- 
ions of the line of the Russian army Were armed with the Berdan 
rifle. Like the Peabody-Martini it has a small caliber (-42") elon- 
gated bullet {X'OIH", weight 372 grains), heavy charge (78 grains) 
and flat trajectory, and it carries with deadly effect to eighteen 
hundred yards. Although its breech mechanism is somewhat com- 
plicated, there were no complaints of its getting out of order. Al- 
most all the troops of the line were armed with the Krenk gun, a 
converted breech-loader. This is now quite an antiquated weapon, 
owing to its large caliber (60"), short, heavy bullet, and small range. 
Its extractor was fatally defective, and many a man lost his life 
from its failing to act. 
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In equipment the Turks had no regular transport service at all ; 
and it is possibly due in a large measure to this fact that they 
failed to follow up their victories at Plevna, July 30th, and on the 
Lorn in September. In either case a well-equipped army, energet- 
ically led, would certainly have destroyed the Danube bridge and 
placed the Russian army in a very critical position. The Turks 
accumulated their stores in large depots, and then distributed them 
by ox-carts, raised by requisition in the surrounding country, and 
they used the same means, with the addition of a few pack-horses, 
to transport their provisions and camp equipage on the march. 
Rapid movements in advance were therefore impossible, and in re- 
treat only by the abandonment of great quantities of supplies. 
Gourko's column alone captured during the winter over eight thou- 
sand tons of rations, and about ten million rounds of musket-car- 
tridges. Nor had the Turks any hospital department worthy the 
name. 

In both these respects the Russians were very well equipped. 

The Russians had the ordinary linen shelter tent, each soldier 
carrying one piece and one stick. The Turks had a conical tent 
with cylindrical wall eighteen inches high, and heavy pole ; it ac- 
commodated ten men. This cumbrous affair also impeded their 
movements, and thousands of them were abandoned in their retreats. 

The use of field signals was very limited on both sides. The 
Russians began the campaign with a fine equipment of telegraph 
parks, containing in all over four hundred miles of wire and its ap- 
purtenances ; but it was used to connect the headquarters of the 
various widely scattered parts of the army, and in Bulgaria it was 
never put up on the field during an action. When winter came on 
not enough care was taken to prevent the men from burning the 
telegraph poles of the old established lines for camp-fires, and 
therefore the field wire had to be used on the high-road ; there 
was naturally not enough for this purpose, and consequently 
Gourko's most active operations in January took place beyond the 
reach of the telegraph, which only reached the northern slope of 
the Balkans. On the other hand, the battle of Aladja Dagh, which 
decided the campaign in Armenia, owed the greater part, if not the 
whole of its success, to a field wire, about forty-five miles long, 
which was put up by General Lazareff's column while he passed 
completely around the flank of the Turks, and came up on their 
rear, remaining always in constant communication with the Grand 
Duke Michael and the bulk of the Russian forces in the Turkish 
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front. A simultaneous attack from both sides destroyed Mouktar 
Pasha's field army. 

The Turks employed the telegraph constantly, but in the form 
of a heavy wire put up on solid poles by the aid of forced labor of 
the peasants. All the batteries of their intrenched camps were 
invariably connected by a wire. But they had no portable field 
parks, and of course the whole telegraph line was abandoned in 
their retreats'. 

Of signaling by flags or other similar means, no use was made, 
and its importance seems hardly to have been appreciated. 

I remember, the morning after the principal assault of Plevna 
(September 11th), sitting with the deputy chief of staff near the 
Grivitza redoubt, which had been taken the previous day, and 
watching through our glasses for over an hour the fight which was 
still going on between Skobeleff on the left flank and the Turks 
opposed to him. It was a bright, clear morning, but, although we 
could distinguish individual men here and there, yet in the smoke 
and our ignorance of the ground we could not recognize which line 
was Turks and which Russians, and the chief of staff was in com- 
plete ignorance of what was going on in sight of him. The dis- 
tance in a straight line over the heads of the Turks was six and a 
quarter miles ; by the roads in rear of the Russian lines which 
couriers had to follow it was about twelve miles. Several couriers 
were at that moment on the road, but they did not arrive till after- 
noon, and then Skobeleff had been driven out. Had he been in 
constant communication with the Grand Duke's headquarters, either 
by wire or flags, though he probably would not have been able to 
hold the redoubts, he might have received his orders to retire in 
time to save fifteen hundred or two thousand out of the eight thou- 
sand men which he lost. 

There were many other instances almost as prominent where 
field signals would have been of the greatest utility. 

In tactics, the whole campaign consisted of the attack and de- 
fense of field fortifications. The limits of this article are not suf- 
ficient to enter upon any extended discussion of this most impor- 
tant subject. I can only here note the increased relative impor- 
tance of the infantry arm of the service. The Peabody-Martini and 
Berdan rifles are as superior to the Chassepot and needle-gun of 
1870 as were these latter to the Springfield muzzle-loader of 1863. 
Armed with these latest breech-loaders, the infantry is now more 
than ever the arm of the service upon which all the hard fighting 
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devolves, which inflicts the greatest damage, and to which all other 
parts of an army are merely subsidiary. 

A simple illustration will make this clear : Four hundred men, 
garrisoning a little redoubt of one hundred yards on a side, and fir- 
ing both from the parapet and from the ditch, can now, in twelve 
minutes, easily deliver twenty*-four thousand shots — a veritable hail 
of lead — each pellet of which, if it strikes a vital part, is fatal up 
to a distance of a mile and a quarter; and, if but one in twenty 
of these bullets finds its billet, the defenders will have destroyed 
twelve hundred men during the time that the assailants are passing 
over this mile and a quarter, i. e., three times their own number ; 
whereas, in 1863, the same number of men, in the same position, 
would have been armed with a gun which could only be fired, at 
most, twice in three minutes, and which carried but a third of a mile. 
This the assailants could have crossed in three minutes, and during 
this time the four hundred defenders could have delivered but 
eighteen hundred shots ; and if one in twenty of these hit, they 
would have accomplished a loss among the enemy of only ninety 
men — less than one twelfth of the destruction possible in 1877. 
While, therefore, we need not conclude that the attack of a field 
fortification is now twelve times as dangerous as it was during our 
civil war (and in fact such numerical comparisons have little real 
value), yet the above illustration is sufficient to call attention to the 
great fact of modern tactics, viz., that in the last few years the de- 
fense has gained enormously upon the attack, owing to the im- 
provements in small-arms ; or, in other words, that any attacking 
force is now at a very much greater disadvantage than it was fif- 
teen years ago. 

Reasoning upon these unquestioned facts (which were very fully 
brought out in the able and accurate correspondence of the London 
" News " and " Times " during the war), many European writers, as 
well as a number of Russian officers who were present at Plevna 
and other assaults, have laid it down as an established principle of 
modern warfare that field fortifications defended by breech-loaders 
can not be carried in open assault. Of this sweeping assertion it can 
only be said that it is hasty and at least unproved. For, although 
the Russians were twice defeated in their assaults at Plevna, and 
each time with fearful losses, yet the cause of these defeats lay not 
so much in the inherent strength of the works as in the fact that the 
assailants were not numerically sufficient for their task, and that 
they did not direct their attacks upon commanding key-points, nor 
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conduct them with proper ensemble/ while, on the other hand, at 
Lovtcha, Cenovo, and Kars, where their assaults were directed with 
the requisite skill and energy, they were in each case brilliantly suc- 
cessful. 

As for cavalry, the Turks had barely enough for ordinary out- 
post service ; and the regular cavalry of the Russians, although 
numerous (one tenth of the infantry) and well mounted and armed, 
was never energetically led except that which formed part of 
Gourko's first expedition over the Balkans. It was always kept 
very near the infantry, seldom passing a night out of support of it, 
and never attempting any of those independent movements known 
as " American raids," and which are greatly admired by the Russian 
staff professors. There were fine opportunities for such expeditions 
against the Varna-Rustchuk Railroad and throughout the whole 
month of August against the Plevna-Sofia road, but they were not 
taken advantage of. When, after the disastrous assaults of the 11th 
of September, the cavalry was collected and sent behind Plevna to 
intercept the supply-trains, the general in command manoeuvred in 
such a way as to let all the trains slip through his fingers, being 
afraid that he would be cut off from his base — this, with twenty 
fresh regiments of cavalry in a country teeming with grain and hay ! 
In the battles on the Lom, in September, there were several instances 
of hand-to-hand cavalry -fights, usually resulting in favor of the Rus- 
sians by reason of their long lances. But these affairs never engaged 
more than one regiment at a time ; they had but little influence on 
the battles of which they formed a part, and none whatever upon 
the general result of the campaign. Although the Russian dragoons 
carry a rifle with a thirty-inch barrel and a bayonet, the Cossacks a 
carbine, and the rear rank of the hussars and lancers also a carbine, 
yet there was no instance in all the war in which a thousand cav- 
alrymen fought on foot. 

On the whole, the cavalry played a very minor part. The Cos- 
sacks are self-reliant and intelligent, and make excellent scouts, but 
the cavalry in general accomplished but little, and more than once 
it lost the touch of the enemy. 

The artillery arm was well served on both sides ; yet, except 
when used with shrapnel, it killed and wounded but few, had very 
slight "moral effect," and was an endless source of trouble and 
delay in the muddy roads and in the mountains. Skobeleff stormed 
the lines at Cenovo, and thereby compelled the surrender of the 
Shipka army, without the aid of a single cannon. Against Plevna 
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there were fired from first to last not less than twenty-four thou- 
sand rounds of siege artillery, one hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand rounds of field artillery, and ten million rounds of small- 
arms, or, in round numbers, two thousand tons of iron, one 
thousand tons of lead, and four hundred tons of powder for the 
artillery, and only three hundred and seventy tons of lead and 
seventy-two tons of powder for the infantry. Yet of the fifteen to 
twenty thousand defenders who were killed and wounded, probably 
not two per cent, were injured by the artillery ; and, as for the for- 
tifications, they were stronger on the day of the surrender than at 
any previous time, although, of course, the original redoubts were 
more or less knocked out of shape. On the Russian side the loss 
from artillery wounds was not over half of one per cent. 

In the more open fights, the long range of the muskets keeps 
the artillery at a distance of not much less than fifteen hundred 
yards, otherwise its horses will all be lost. At this or greater dis- • 
tances, the shells fall at an obtuse angle, and bury themselves so 
much in the ground before exploding as to produce but little 
damage. I have seen a &J~inch Krupp shell drop in the very midst 
of a column of troops and wound only one man. The only really 
effective service which was rendered by artillery in this cam- 
paign was that of the Russian shrapnel (case-shot). Mehemet 
Ali, Reouf, and Shakir Pashas, all told me that the effect of this 
was terrible, actually and " morally," while (as on the Russian 
side) the effect of the shells was little or nothing. There are no 
hospital statistics in the Turkish army, but I asked several of the 
English surgeons who tended their wounded to form an estimate 
of the proportion of shrapnel to musket wounds, and they said 
ten per cent. I can not believe that it is so large as this, but their 
opinion gives some idea of the effect of this sort of ammunition 
when well served. 

But the great losses of the war were inflicted, and its battles 
won, by the invisible, almost noiseless and incessant rain of bullets, 
most of *them fired without a pretense of aim. The artillery has 
greatly lost in its relative importance to infantry ; it inflicts little 
or no personal damage except when used with shrapnel ; it does not 
destroy earthworks, which can be repaired or extended in the night ; 
it does not "produce a moral effect by breaking up the enemy's 
masses" — because there are no masses in sight, the reserves are 
kept in some shelter, and the troops actually engaged can not live 
under the fire of the modern breech-loader in any formation except 
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successive lines of skirmishers. Considering the trouble and ex- 
pense which artillery entails, the delay in the bad roads, the trans- 
portation of the ammunition, and the difficulty of forage for the 
horses, it is a question whether, under the conditions of modern 
warfare imposed by the breech-loading musket, the artillery can not 
safely be reduced to two pieces for one thousand men, or forty-eight 
pieces to an army corps of twenty-four battalions (which would be 
one half of the present Russian organization), and the money equiva- 
lent of shells and artillery material be put into small-arm cartridges, 
to be transported on pack-horses, which can accompany the troops 
anywhere. 

One half the Russian artillery was left on the northern side of 
the Balkans, and remained there till the month of April.* Of 
mitrailleuses, I do not know that the Turks had any ; the Russians 

* While the Russian army was lying in front of Constantinople, previous to the 
Congress of Berlin, I had almost daily opportunities of seeing General Skobeleff, and 
discussing the features of the campaign with him. During this time I gave him my 
copy of this report to read, which he did carefully, noting on the margin whatever 
suggestions occurred to him. Almost the only criticism of consequence which he 
made was in reference to this question of the use of artillery, his note being, " In a 
fight nowadays, concentration of artillery fire on a decisive point is perhaps more im- 
portant than at Friedland or Borodino. Never was Turkish artillery properly directed." 
In a subsequent conversation on the same subject he said that the campaign in Tur- 
key afforded no criterion as to the value of artillery, since it was never properly con- 
centrated, and the country was so broken as to prevent its having a fair field, as it 
would have in the flat, open countries of North Germany and France. The great 
service rendered by the Prussian artillery in 1870 is well known. On the other hand, 
it is a fact that, after the arrival of General Todleben at Plevna, the artillery was 
properly concentrated, and for a long while simultaneous volleys of over two hundred 
pieces directed on a single point were fired once or more every day. The numerical 
superiority of the Russian artillery silenced that of the Turks, but it accomplished 
very little damage to men or earthworks. The men constructed dug-outs near the 
redoubts, and remained in them all the time, so that the fortifications often had a 
completely deserted appearance, but the instant an infantry force showed itself within 
a mile of the Turkish lines their parapet broke out into a rattle at once. After the 
surrender, some of the Turkish redoubts and batteries were so knocked to pieces that 
they were mere irregular piles of earth, but this earth was quite sufficient to afford a 
perfect protection to infantry. 

After reading the original of this report, General Sherman wrote on the back of it 
as follows : " The experience herein recorded is identical with that of our civil war — 
save that we used the bayonet but little. Field-guns were reduced to one gun to a 
thousand muskets. We also used a pack-horse to a company. Mobility, celerity, and 
good rifles are now the great object to secure victory, and to reap the fruits of 
victory." W. T. S. 

Jwne 28, 187S. 
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had a few on the " Green Hills " at Plevna, where they did good 
service in repelling the Turkish efforts to regain possession of those 
hills. But with a small-arm which can fire six shots a minute, and 
kill at eighteen hundred yards, all other weapons of destruction are 
dwarfed in their proportions. Its only limit is in the heating of the 
metal (which equally affects artillery and mitrailleuses), and in the 
supply of cartridges. For the latter, any redoubt can easily have 
(as the Turks did at Plevna) five hundred rounds per man stored in 
it, and in the open field sixty rounds can he carried on the person, 
and one hundred and fifty rounds per man on pack-horses (fifty 
horses to a hattalion). 

There is one other feature which was specially characteristic of 
this war, i. e., the traditional fondness of the Russians for the bay- 
onet. The hayonet was always carried on the gun, and in the prin- 
cipal assaults in which they were successful (Lovtcha, Grivitza, 
Gorni-Duhnik, Cenovo) the affair was finally decided hy the bayonet, 
and very free use of it was made in several assaults in which they 
were repulsed. The percentage of hayonet to bullet wounds was of 
course very small, but in several cases where the affair came to a 
hand-to-hand fight it was decided by the bayonet. The Russian 
soldier is imbued from his first drills with the traditions of the 
prowess of his antecedents with that weapon, and carefully instruct- 
ed never to use his gun as a club in a m&lee, but always to rely upon 
the bayonet. 

The total losses of the Russians in killed and wounded in Europe 
and Asia, up to the date of the armistice, as officially reported by 
the "War Office at St. Petersburg, were a little over ninety thousand. 
To this must be added the losses from sickness, which may be esti- 
mated at fifteen thousand, and from freezing in the Balkans, which 
were not less than ten thousand, carrying the total to one hundred 
and fifteen thousand. The Turkish losses in killed and wounded 
were probably ten per cent, less than the Russian ; of their losses 
from sickness and freezing there are no data for an estimate. The 
Russians took one hundred and thirty thousand prisoners, the Turks 
less than five hundred. All the Russian losses were replaced, from 
time to time, by the system of regimental depots, and ersatz troops, 
which aims to keep the organizations always up to their normal 
strength. These reenforcements kept arriving in small bodies, 
without interruption, from the time of the second fight at Plevna 
(July 30th) up to the withdrawal of the troops from Turkey a year 
later. In a few regiments which suffered most severely there were 
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at the close of the war not more than fifteen per cent, of the origi- 
nal members, but by this system of constant accretions to existing 
organizations there was always a nucleus of old soldiers to leaven 
the mass of recruits, instead of whole regiments of raw recruits and 
untrained officers. 

The Emperor of Russia, accompanied by the Minister of War 
and other important officers of the Government, was present with 
the army from the crossing of the Danube to the fall of Plevna. 
He did not, however, command the army, and abstained as much as 
possible from interfering with it, but remained there for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the men by his presence, visiting the wounded 
in the hospitals, etc., and of having the head of the War Department 
with him, so that the wants of the troops might be supplied as 
promptly as possible. 

The command of the army was intrusted to the Emperor's second 
brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas, a man forty-six years old at the 
beginning of the war, and, like all the Russian princes, educated as a 
soldier from his early boyhood. While no one ever claimed that his 
military talents alone would have raised him to the position of com- 
mander-in-chief of a great army, yet, under the personal form of gov- 
ernment which exists in Russia, and the great respect and allegiance 
which every subject in the military service has for the imperial fam- 
ily, it is almost certain that no general could have been found who 
would have performed his difficult task better than he did. Unfortu- 
nately, he chose a staff of mediocre abilities and retained them to the 
end of the war. But after the endless and almost senseless criticism 
of everybody connected with the war which now pervades society 
in St. Petersburg has passed away, it will be remembered that it 
was the Grand Duke Nicholas whose boldness and decision brought 
■ about the winter campaign and the brilliant termination of the war, 
instead of letting it drift into the hands of diplomacy and foreign 
intervention while his army was preparing to advance in the spring. 

The Cesarevitch Alexander, the heir to the throne, aged thirty- 
two at the beginning of the war, was also with the army from the 
crossing of the Danube to the conclusion of the armistice. He 
commanded the two corps which formed the left wing of Nicholas's 
army and were posted to protect the army from any attacks from 
the Turkish forces in the quadrilateral. His rdle was purely defen- 
sive, and, although he was forced to relinquish part of his ground 
in September, yet he performed his arduous and somewhat thank- 
less duty with success and ability. His chief of staff, General Van- 
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nofsky, was a man of fine talents and experience, but there is no 
reason to suppose that he was of any greater assistance than a good 
chief of staff always is. 

The Emperor's second son, Vladimir, commanded one of the 
corps under the Cesarevitch; and the third son, Alexis, commanded 
the torpedo flotilla on the Danube. The two younger sons of the 
Emperor were present from time to time as spectators only. In all 
there were twelve princes of the imperial family holding commands 
in the army, one of whom, the Emperor's nephew, Duke Serge of 
Leuchtenberg, was instantly killed by a stray bullet in a recon- 
naissance. 

The three generals whose military talents and energy brought 
the war to a final successful issue were Radetzky, Gourko, and Sko- 
beleff. Todleben's great abilities as an engineer found full scope 
at Plevna, but he was ordered there only after the investment and 
siege had already been decided on, and he did not accompany the 
troops across the Balkans. The only battle at which he was pres- 
ent, or had official cognizance of, was the sortie of the Turks from 
Plevna on the day of their surrender. 

Radetzky was a man of about fifty-five years of age, who had 
seen service in subordinate grades in the Hungarian insurrection, 
the Crimea, and the Polish insurrection. His character greatly 
resembled that of George H. Thomas; beloved by his men, whose 
wants and necessities were his unceasing study; utterly careless 
of his own safety or comfort, yet making no parade of this indif- 
ference; without brilliant military ideas and somewhat slow, yet 
loyal and faithful to duty in the highest degree, and full of great 
tenacity of purpose. His services were almost wholly at Shipka 
Pass, where, commanded on three sides by the Turks, and con- 
stantly attacked with superior numbers, he held on with bull-dog 
tenacity to the narrow, irregular line of rocks forming his "posi- 
tion," from the torrid heats of August through the rains of October 
and on to the snows of January ; and then, reenforced by troops 
from Plevna, he captured the entire army in his front after one 
bloody but short battle. 

Gourko was a man some seven or eight years younger than 
Radetzky, who up to the beginning of the war had seen no active 
service. At that time he commanded the Second Cavalry Division 
of the Guard, which was not mobilized at the beginning of the war ; 
but he came to the army as a volunteer, and the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las gave him command of the force which was sent ahead to secure 
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a pass in the Balkans. His conduct of this expedition was at once 
bold in conception and sufficiently- prudent and skillful in execution 
to insure its complete success. His division having been ordered to 
the army, he resumed command of it ; but not long afterward it was 
seen that it was necessary to relieve the incompetent cavalry general, 
who was letting all the trains slip through his fingers into Plevna. 
Gourko was selected to replace him, and when the infantry of the 
Guard arrived soon afterward, and it was determined to carry the 
redoubts in Osman's rear and complete the investment, Gourko 
received command of all the troops destined for the purpose. He 
carried the redoubts and completed the investment, but at the cost of 
one hundred and forty officers and four thousand men. The officers 
being all of noble families, half the society of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow was thrown into mourning ; and this, combined with a certain 
lack of tact and personal suavity on Gourko's part, has given him an 
unpopularity which his really great military services have never 
been able to overcome — though the losses in this case were due much 
less to any fault of his than to the inexperience and over-abundant 
pride and impetuosity of the Guardsmen. 

After this, Gourko commanded the force of about thirty-five 
thousand men sent in the direction of Sofia to prevent any relief 
coming to the succor of Plevna, and he not only checked the forces 
forming for this purpose but drove them back into the Balkans. 
With the fall of Plevna Gourko's force was increased to sixty thou- 
sand men, and became a semi-independent army. "With this he 
climbed up through the snow, and turned the two flanks of the 
Turkish position on the mountains ; in this instance he handled his 
troops very tenderly, and one column, moreover, was overwhelmed 
in a snow-drift and turned back, so that the Turks escaped capture ; 
but they began a retreat which Gourko followed up for over one 
hundred miles ; and finally, in the battles about Philippopolis in the 
middle of January, he converted it into a rout, captured all their 
artillery and dispersed them in scattered, disorganized bands over 
the mountains to the iEgean Sea. Still the men did actually escape 
and the greater part of them were collected on the shore of the 
iEgean and brought in transports to Constantinople, where they 
formed the nucleus of the army which the Turks gradually formed 
for the defense of that city during the diplomatic delay between the 
treaty of San Stefano and that of Berlin — whereas the Turkish 
army of Shipka went to Russia as prisoners of war. Had Gourko 
attacked in the Balkans with the same energy that Radetzky and 
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Skobeleff did at Shipka, and lost five thousand men instead of five 
hundred, he might possibly have captured the army in front of him 
just as Radetzky did. 

Skobeleff is the youngest and most brilliant of the Russian gen- 
erals, his age being not quite thirty-four at the time of the assaults 
on Plevna. He began service as a boy, with his father, who was 
then a colonel, in the Polish insurrection of 1861. Disliking ser- 
vice in the Guard at St. Petersburg, he sought active duty in the 
Caucasus and in Central Asia, and passed the ten years preceding 
the war in those distant countries, almost constantly engaged in 
warfare, always distinguishing himself, and finally in 1875, at the 
age of thirty-two, being the major-general in command of the ex- 
pedition which conquered and annexed the fertile province of Kho- 
kand and its two million inhabitants. He came to the army in 
Turkey as a volunteer without command, but at the passage of the 
Danube he accompanied the general commanding the division as a 
mere aide-de-camp, but gave such valuable service and advice as to 
insure him a command — the Caucasian Brigade of Cossacks. At 
Plevna, July 30th, he handled these with rare courage and skill. A 
brigade of infantry was added to his command, and at the assault 
of Lovtcha, September 3d, the success was principally due to his 
dispositions. At Plevna, September 11th and 12th, he commanded 
all the troops on the left flank, and made (according to orders) that 
heroic but ill-judged assault on the redoubts just south of the town, 
from which he brought back but four thousand out of twelve thou- 
sand men. He was then promoted to lieutenant-general and received 
a division, and commanded throughout the investment that portion 
of the line known as the "Green Hills," where he was twice 
wounded. After the fall of Plevna his division was ordered to re- 
enforce Radetzky at Shipka, and it was his beautiful attack upon 
the rear of the Turks at Cenovo, just south of Shipka, which caused 
the surrender of the Shipka army — the Pasha surrendering to him 
in person. He then received command of the forty thousand men 
who were formed into the " Detachment of the Advance Guard,'' 
and with them, three weeks later, he was almost in front of Con- 
stantinople, when ' the armistice brought his troops to a standstill. 
He is still in Turkey, and now commands the army of occupation 
provided for in the Berlin treaty. 

His character and career are strikingly like those of Sheridan 
during the civil war ; he has the same dash and boldness, the same 
personal bravery, and the same profound knowledge of military 
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principles and their practical application to the case in hand. Should 
he live through the next thirty years, he will undoubtedly he the 
Commander-in-chief of the Russian forces in the wars which the 
present temporary settlement of the Eastern question will surely 
bring forth, and he will then in all probability establish his fame 
among the great generals of this century, alongside of Napoleon, 
Wellington, Grant, and Moltke. 

On the Turkish side there are three men — Osman, Mouktar, and 
Mehemet Ali — who stand out as having, so far as lay in their power, 
relieved their campaign from the charge of utter incapacity ; and a 
fourth — Suleiman — whose obstinate incapacity aggravated the evils 
of the system under which he was serving, and who was made the 
scapegoat for the sins of that system as well as his own, by being 
sentenced to degradation and fifteen years' imprisonment. 

Osman and Mouktar strongly resemble each other, both being 
about forty-five to fifty years of age, both thorough Turks in race, 
belief, and looks, both full of honest convictions, and both poor and 
above suspicion of dishonesty in the midst of the most corrupting 
temptations. 

Osman Pasha commanded the troops at Plevna, and by his skill 
in its defense brought the whole invasion to a standstill for four 
months, and inflicted a loss of over thirty thousand men on his ene- 
my. But he thought the Russians would go on for ever assaulting 
him. Unlike Lee in Richmond, he allowed himself to be invested, 
and as a result he lost his whole army just before the winter came 
on. 

Mouktar Pasha commanded the troops in Asia, and skillfully 
took advantage of the scattered condition of the Russian forces and 
their numerical weakness in the early part of the campaign, and 
drove them all back to their frontier, and brought the campaign to 
a stop for over two months until the Russians could bring up more 
men. Then he allowed a large force to pass clear around his right 
flank, and himself to be attacked on both sides and crushingly de- 
feated ; the debris of his army escaped to Kars, and was there 
assaulted and captured, he himself and fifteen hundred followers 
having escaped a short time previous. 

Mehemet Ali Pasha was of a totally different character from 
these two. He was born in Magdeburg, Prussia, and was discov- 
ered as a stowaway on a Prussian bark, unloading at Constantino- 
ple, by Mehemet Ali, the Grand Vizier of thirty years ago, who was 
attracted by the boy's personal beauty and brightness and adopted 
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him in his own family, had him educated, and finally sent to the 
Military Academy. The favor and protection of the old Mehemet 
Ali, which continued during his life, pushed him forward until his 
own natural abilities were able to assert themselves. He was 
already a Ferik (division general) when the troubles broke out in 
Bosnia in 1876, and, in common with Suleiman and Mouktar, he 
was sent there to command part of the troops engaged in quelling 
the insurrection. He was serving against Montenegro when the 
war broke out. When the aged Pasha, Abdul-Kerim, who was 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish army at the beginning of the war, 
was relieved after the Russians had passed the Danube, Mehemet 
Ali was ordered to take command of all the troops in the quadrilat- 
eral. His army greatly outnumbered the forces of the Cesarevitch, 
who was opposed to him, and he drove the latter back from the line 
of the Lorn to the Jantra ; then his advance stopped and he re- 
treated to his old positions on the Lom, and was soon afterward 
relieved from his command. It was the critical moment of the 
campaign : could he have crushed the Cesarevitch and destroyed 
the Danube bridge, the position of the Russian army would have 
been most seriously compromised and their invasion checked for the 
rest of the year — if nothing more serious happened to them. But 
Mehemet Ali did not profit by it. He was a man of versatile char- 
acter, of very considerable ability, speaking three languages with 
perfect fluency, of ready wit and agreeable manners ; but, as might 
be expected, without profound convictions of any sort. He never 
acquired the confidence of his army and never overcame the Turk- 
ish jealousy of him on account of his foreign birth ; he was never 
able to keep proper discipline among his division and brigade com- 
manders, and was hence unable to carry out his plans, though he 
had far more military knowledge and natural ability than any of 
the other Turkish commanders. 

He was murdered in October, 1878, as is well known, by Moham- 
medan fanatics, in Albania, whither he had been sent to appease the 
inhabitants and compel their submission to the terms of the treaty 
of Berlin, of which he had been one of the signers. 

F. V. Gkeene. 



